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ECHOES    OF    BIG    BEN

The fiercest of many denunciations of the Government by the Conservatives
was provoked by the Treaty. Arthur Balfour declared in Gladstone's face that it
was infamous. In their protests the Conservatives found an ally in William Edward
Forster, who had been in the previous decade a nominee for the Liberal leadership
and who now, in revolt against the Kilmainham transaction, threw up the office of
Chief Secretary for Ireland. "Buckshot" Forster he was called by the Parnellites,
because he advocated the use of buckshot in dispersing riotous assemblies.
The bitterest taunt I ever heard from a retired Minister against a former chief
was Forster's gibe that Gkdstone "could persuade most people of most things and,
above aU, could persuade himself of almost anything." Forster became so obnoxious
to colleagues that die comer seat behind the Government which he claimed after
hir resignation was often seized by others, and he could obtain possession of it only
by the pressure of his tall heavy frame. All classes and parties were stunned by the
murder in Phoenix Park of Forster's successor, Lord Frederick Cavendish (who
went to Dublin with the hope of removing agrarian discontent), and Burke, the
Under-Secrctary. Coercion was renewed and the forces of disorder were dealt with
courageously by Earl Spencer, the Viceroy, who was bitterly assailed day after day
by the Nationalists.
Parnell has remained an enigma after all the histories, memoirs and plays in
which he has figured. The rule of the "uncrowned king of Ireland" was more
like that of the Dictator of a Totalitarian state than the leader of a British party.
As I looked at the impassive, proud, pale face, so handsome in early years and
ultimately so haggard, I marvelled at his domination over colleagues from whom,
as a landlord who had been at Cambridge, he differed in antecedents and class. His
colleagues included a larger proportion than any other party skilled in Parliamentary
devices, but he associated with only a few and conferred with them seldom. They
were embarrassed by his mysterious disappearances, which later events revealed to
be due to his association with Mrs. O'Snea. Yet his ascendancy was till nearly
the end unchallenged.
I recjjember an occasion when his party was engaged in a noisy outburst. He
arrived and took his seat near the top of the third bench below the Opposition
gangway. Immediately his followers were as silent as school-boys on the appearance
of the awe-inspiring headmaster.
Although a great man of action, Parnell lacked the Parliamentary gifts possessed
by his lieutenants. He was not an accomplished debater, nor a fluent speaker.
He had not Healy's tiger-like qualities, or the oratorical power of Thomas Sexton
and A. M. Sullivan, or the political knowledge of Justin McCarthy, nor did he
emit such fire as blazed in John Dillon and William O'Brien. But "fire that's closest
kept burns most of all." Underlying Parnell's words was fierce passion. I
shuddered at his defiances of the Government and Parliament. His language
sounded the more menacing on account of its smouldering tone.
A far-off world is recalled by the subjects discussed by the 1880-85 Parliament,
liberals entered it under Gladstone's leadership with high aims and sanguine hopes,
but die Government had to deal with unforeseen, embarrassing problems and was
<Jogjed by misfortune. The Irish Question pursued it throughout its whole
oristeoce, and Imperial matters also caused agitation. On the subject of Russia's
approach to India, Lord Salisbury had earlier tried to relieve apprehension by